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Designed  as  supplementary  reading  materials  for 
Indian  and  non-Indian  children  in  the  primary  grades,   this  series  of 
20  booklets  presents  legends  and  stories  of  Northwest  tribes.  Stories 
in  this  third  level  of  the  six-level  series  were  developed 
cooperatively  by  people  of  the  Blackfeet,  Kootenai, 
Jamestown-Clallam,  Assiniboine,   Sioux,  Shoshotte-Bannock,  Crow, 
Skokomish,  and  Salish  tribes  and  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon.  Booklets  range  from  13  to  37  pages  in 
length  and  follow  a  picture  book  format  with  large  type  and  many 
illustrations.  The  illustration  styles  v^re  diverse,  including 
cartoons,  pictographs,  and  traditional  Indian  designs  as  well  as 
realistic  drawings.  Materials  were  developed  to  appeal  to  interests 
and  values  held  by  many  Indian  children — horses,  wildlife,  natural 
phenomena,   fishing,  hunting,  celebrations,   "The  Blacktail  Dance" 
tells  a  true  story  from  the  early  1900 's  about  this  sacred  ceremony 
of  the  Blackfeet  Indians.  "The  Wild  Buffalo  Ride"  tells  another  true 
story  about  a  woman  on  a  hunt  that  took  place  about  1850  in  Montana, 
Titles  of  other  stories  include  "The  Beginning  of  the  Earth,"  "How 
Marten  Got  His  Spots,"  "How  the  Morning  and  Evening  Stars  Came  to 
Be,"  "Coyote  and  Trout,"  and  "How  the  Milky  Way  Got  Into  the  Sky." 
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Story  of  the  Seasons 


^_  _  J 


Long,  long  ago  there  were  many  kinds  of  Seasons. 
They  were  very  much  like  people. 

o   '  7 
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They  could  talk  and  laugh. 
They  played  games. 
Thev  even  worked. 
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I'hey  had  many  council  meetings. 

They  would  meet  together  and  make  many  rule 


Whon  it  was  time  to  work, 

each  Season  did  what  he  wanted  to  do 
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Sometimes  the  Sun  was  very  hot. 

The  Earth  would  turn  brown  and  dry  up. 

]i) 
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Everything  on  the  land  began  to  die. 
This  was  not  good. 
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11 


"We  will  make  a  rule  to  work  together, 
said  the  Seasons. 
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"People  will  soon  be  put  on  this  land. 
We  must  get  ready  for  them." 


18 


The  council  meeting  started. 
All  the  Seasons  came  together. 


The  meeting  went  on  for  many  moons. 
Many  ideas  were  put  forth. 


20 
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The  North  Wind,  who  was  powerful, 

wanted  to  be  the  leader. 
All  the  other  Winds  said,  "No!" 

21 


'Let  us  make  a  big  circle  so  everyone  will  have  a  voice 

and  make  an  equal  stand. 
\V(»  want  no  beginning  or  end  — just  a  big,  round  circle." 


17 
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Finally,  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  were  called 
to  the  big  council  fire. 

23 


"You  shall  decide  for  us  "  said  the  Seasons. 
"How  can  we  be  placed  in  the  big  circle? 
VVV  don't  want  to  harm  anyone." 

24 


There  shall  be  four  main  Seasons  in  one  circle," 
said  the  Sun. 

21 
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The  Moon  then  placed  the  smaller  Seasons 
between  the  big  Seasons. 

22  27 
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I'he  Stars  had  all  the  Seasons  promise 

they  would  never  try  to  leave  their  places. 

25 
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That  is  the  way  the  Seasons  were  put  in  order. 
But  once  in  awhile  they  get  out  of  order. 
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it  might  Rain,  Hail  or  Snow  in  the  summertime. 
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Sometimes  Frost  comes  too  early, 

and  you  see  the  Stars  moving  fast  in  the  sky. 


28 
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The*  Stars  are  trying  to  keep  Frost  from  coming  too  soon. 
The  Stars  work  hard  to  keep  the  Seasons  in  order. 

34  ^9 


The  Winds  hnlp  bring  Rain,  Hail,  Snow, 
Fog  and  Ciuudh  to  ti  .  Earth 
at  different  times  of  the  year. 


And  so  it  goes. 

The  Sun  is  still  ruler  over  all  the  Seasons. 
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Vt  rUMi.i  i»Tf  f*nv  ;i  iiti-mlif't  ^1  tin-  t  **nU^U  T,iU'*\  IrtU  -  '^f 
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l  ihtrdinali^r  f^r  fhf  Wnfiit  Sprin^^^  i  iirru  ulmti  IVvt 
luf-ftf  i  .miriiittfi'  «ukI  w.ih  ihv  liilf  il  I  duc  ilMtit  l*ro^M.in 
I  laiMHt  (sir  foon-  ih:tn  w  vi^n  vi  iir--  Slir  im*  -.  nfly  s  r 

ruffiiri'  Kf^NfHiro'  IVrMMi  f»»r  tlii'  IVttK-.  providing  1 1  * 
rmmi  rtiltitrftl  inMrurtifHi  .If^rtidH  v.'.lur^,  -^m^^.  rf«  ^ 
roitvulfatkl  hasiH  tu  -th<«i|s  and  o  fnnniritt>  ffdU^r^ 
«.iij»vs  v^orktni^  vnfh  %nun^'  ^i^^ipU*  atvf  w  |>U'a-#«d  thaf  Mit 
drntN  an-  n^v^-  tirrmiruf  luhuiv  t  liUw  .utd  huldtti^  p«rw«'»vv- 
in  the  ^h*«4  *'nvirnrii»u'f*t 


CAKCH- ALLISON 

I  ;trol  Aih^m  ha-  Uf-n  <  I»«*m1v        ftiMt-ii  with  th<'  W.irfii 
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Long  ago  there  was  a  great  flood. 

This  land  was  all        ^  except  for  one  small  island. 

On  this  island  lived  old  Sage  Hen  in  a  tule  mat  house. 


One  day  a  spark  jumped  out  of  Sage  Hen's  fire 

and  went  into  the  sky  and  stayed  there. 
The  spark  became  a  ^ . 


When  ^  was  going  up  into  the  sky  he  said, 
"It  is  too  bad  the  flood  left  m  ii 
without  anything  to  eat.  ^ 

They  are  going  to  starve!" 
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Then  ^  said,  "So  my  people  won't  starve, 
I  shall  give  them  the  ^  ,  antelope, 
elk  and  all  other  kinds  of  animals.** 
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After  the  ^    came,  they  sang  songs  for  light. 
The  Indian  Doctor  of  the    ^  looked  into  the  ^ 
and  saw  the  reflection  of  ^  in  the  sky. 


53 
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The  Indian  Doctor  told  his 

that  a  bigger  and  brighter  Hght  was  coming. 
After  awhile       came  out  of  the 
It  was  made  from      s  reflection. 


55 
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One  day       got  ver>^  hot  while  working, 

so  he  asked  ^  if  he  could  go  back  to  the 
^7  agreed,  but  he  told       to  come  back  every  day. 


57 
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With  the  hght      left  to  shine  on  the  water, 

came  the^  .  .  j 

J)  and  ^  watched  while  the  ?  J[  rested. 


I  60 


is. 


he  asked  the  Creator  to  make  others 
to  dance  bv  his  ride. 
So  while  the  %  %  slept,  he  created  more  ^  ^ 
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When  ^  returned,  the  Creator  was  finished. 
The  next  night  the  other  sparks  tried  to  get  into  the  sky, 
but  they  could  not  jump  high  enough. 
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With  the  coming  of        ,  the  land  dried 

and  the  moved  out  upon  the  land. 
All  the  animals  began  to  roam  about  too. 


66 
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When  night  came  they  stopped. 

It  b^ame  too  dark  to  see  any  further. 

And  that  is  why  the    f  4    and  the  animals 


VERBENA  GKKKNK 
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enjoy?*  working  wtth  young  p<*oplt*  and  h  pleas^ni  rh^it  nfu 
(^nlH  artf  now  formuii^  rulcutc^  i  urul  ha  Id  in  ^  |i^»wu>t»w- 
m  the  Hchocil  environmenf 
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The  ^lacktail  <Dance 
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I  (ipvn^^ht    IhTh  bv  thi*  Blat  kfeet  TViht* 
AH  n^'ht'-  rf*s*'rv-«'<i 

f  hf  w»trk  u\t**f\  v^-hu  hfht-  pciblicat t<»ri  i>  b;****^!        |«»rf<»rrTUHl  pursa.irif  f<»<'ontf  .u  t 
\.r  4(H^      *N*4h  with  ^hf-  k»itH  rtriartal  F'^uttv  ^rnmp  MuNiruhurHf  Fidingtial  Divi-^ufft 
ouh*  National  Fn^tituu  uf  Kduiiitiori  It  dfies  nut,  hcwt  ver,  m*<<'?»wtril>  r^  Hit  t  f 
views  of  that  agency 
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This  story  took  t»lace  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds. 
It  is  about  the  Blacktail  Dance,  one  of  the  sacred  ceremonies 
of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  which  is  still  performed  today 
by  some  people.  The  Blackrail  Dance  ceremony  is  given  to 
honor  a  promise  made  to  tl*e  Great  Spirit,  to  show  gratitude 
for  a  promise  fulfilled  by  him  or  to  show  thankfulness. 
It  is  believed  that  bad  luck  will  come  if  the  ceremony  is 
not  performed  as  promised. 

The  Blacktail  Dance  originated  in  a  dream  of  a  Blackfeet 
Indian  many  years  ago.  In  the  dream,  the  person  met  a  deer 
who  told  him  how  to  perform  this  ceremony  for  good  luck. 
The  person  was  also  taught  a  song  for  the  ceremony. 

The  Blpckfeet  Indian  people  have  been  great  believers 
in  dreams  and  visions.  Many  people  still  have  Indian  songs 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
in  their  families.  Only  the  family  owners  of  the  songs 
can  start  singing  them  in  ceremonies. 
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One  day,  Lone  Star  Woman  called  to  Eagle  Boy, 

"Get  up,  my  son,  and  get  some  \vater." 
Eagle  Boy  did  not  move  or  answer. 

75 


She  walked  over  to  him  to  see  what  was  wrong. 
He  was  very  sick! 

76 
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She  called  to  her  husband, 

''Eagle  Plume,  get  the  Medicine  Man. 
Eagle  Boy  is  very  sick!"  7S 


> 
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The  Medicine  Man  started  doctoring  Eagle  Boy 
while  the  drummers  sang  medicine  songs. 

80 


Loae  Star  Woman  made  a  promise  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
"If  my  boy  gets  well,  I  will  give  a  Blacktail  Dance 


id  in  his  honor" 
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After  a  lew  days  had  passed,  Eagie  Boy  sat  up 

and  asKed  his  mother  for  something  to  eat 

o  Soon  he  was  up  and  around. 
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"Eagle  Plume,  now  it  is  time  to  give  the  Blacklail  Dance 

to  give  thanks  for  our  son  getting  well,'' 

Q  said  ijone  Star  Woman. 
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Eagle  Plume  invited  the  people. 

They  gathered  that  evening  at  his  house. 

84 


When  everyone  was  there,  the  Blacktail  Dance  began. 

Eagle  Plume  started  praying. 

i  hen  he  sang  two  Blacktail  songs. 

These  songs  had  been  given  to  him  by  his  mother  and  father. 


Next  the  fire  was  made. 

Lone  Star  Woman  placed  a  hollow  rock  filled  with  hot  coals 

a         in  the  middle  of  the  room.  ^ 
ERIC  6 


She  put  sweet  grass  on  the  coals  to  make  it  smoke. 
The  smell  of  the  sweet  grass  filled  the  room. 


One  by  one  the  people  went  up  to  get  blessed  with  the  smudge. 
"Shis  would  cleanse  their  minds  and  bodies  for  the  ceremony. 
^  8S 


Kagle  Plume  and  his  helix^'s  sang  four  Blacktail  songs 

i**         Then  it  was  time  to  eat, 
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The  \vr;nK»n  brou^^ht  in  the  food. 

There  was  hidian  fry  bread,  berry  soup,  boikni  dried  meaU 
o         |K»mmican  and  peppermint  tea. 


After  the  feast,  Eagle  Plume  went  to  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
He  held  some  sacred  deer  hoofs  in  his  hands. 

91 


Kagle  Flume  shook  the  hoofs  as  his  helpers  shook  bells. 
The  people  felt  the  sacred  meaning  of  the  dance 

in  their  hearts. 
They  wanted  to  dance. 
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Ka^lt'  Flume  started  to  sing  his  song. 

Kvervone  stood  and  danced  in  a  circle. 

They  moved  up  and  down  Hke  deer  to  the  beat  of  the  song. 

After  Kagle  Plume  had  finished  his  song, 

Aimsback  stood  up,  prayed  and  sang  his  song. 
Tht*  pt»ople  danced. 

This  went  on  and  on  as  each  {person  who  had  a  song  of  his  own 
took  his  turn.  a  j 


Kagle  Plume  warned,  "Do  not  fall  down,  mv  friends, 
or  biid  luck  will  fall  upon  you." 
o      The  dancing  went  on  until  early  morning. 

^  '94 
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Fnuilly.  Long  Fingers  sang  the  Mornmg  Song. 
Kveryone  knew  it  was  time  to  go  home 

because  no  one  was  allowed  to  dance 

after  this  song  was  sur     ^  ^ 
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\A}nv  St  ir  Woman  put  a  happy  Kagle  Boy  to  hvd. 
Tho  Inci  an  parents;  were  thankful  that  Eag!o  Bi>\  u  a^  vv^  H 
and  their  promise  had  been  fulfilled, 

9e 
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Mf H  K<  nfi*#rlv  .iiN  t wc»nty  yrars  uf  tvarht fXptTicnt  c*  ir: 
thf  Hlac'kff'cf  ;ind  N«»rlhrrn  C'hfyc'nnf  public  sc hmif  s\f 
ivftXH  and  wa.s  thv  firnl  runm»rup  for  th<»  1972  Montana 
TVacher  »fthe  War  She  r.^eived  hi»r  B  A  irndut-alion  fnun 
Ncirt  her  n  Montana  Col  lege  and  her  M  A  i  i ,  educa!  um  f  ravA 
Arizima  ^tate  University  She  wa*i  responsible  for  estah 
lishinK  N'afivf  Amrrican  Day  for  the  State,  and  wa.s  .ip 
(Kitnted  by  th«-  (;ov«»rnor  of  Montana  to  servt-  on  the  i\nu 
rni>;sion  on  E'ont  Setondary  Education  She  also  was  thv 
ChiiirperK'         House-  Mnni  Resolution  (Ml  which  estah 
IiNht*d  the  r  Plan  for  In  iuin  Kduration  ff»nh«  Sfateof 

Montana  .         is  two  rhildrm 

JUNK  BULLSHOE  TA'ESEY 

Mrs  Ditsey  l^  i  Uuu  Ufcet  Indian  with  sixteen  years  ex  pen 
eihrin  toarhingKradr- one  thmuKh  eight  andprt*  schoohn 
thr  puhhr  seh*  »l  systeiu  -n  the  Rlitckfe*-!  Reservaf  tcm  She 
rtHTeived  her  K  S  in  edut.ifion  from  Northern  Montana 
t'oHe^e  and  h.T  M  A  iniruida  u  e  and  counsidinj^  from  the 
I  tiiver  ityof  .South  Pakuta  and  f  he  nniversMy  of  Montana 
She  wa>  the*  reading  .supervisor  a  rui  is  now  v'ice-principalal 
K  W  Fteri^en  ^'lementary  Srhncjl  m  Browning,  on  thr 
Hlarkfeet  Infhan  Re-^ervation 


Mrs  Kennt  rly,  Mrs  'Httsey.  Mrs  Marceau.  and  Mrs.  Old 
Per.scm  are  the  daughters  of  LiUian  and  France  Bullshoe. 
They  sere  rais€*d  on  a  ranch  near  Badgt-r  Creek  in  the 
Hlackfd^i  t  Rf'servatton  country  side 

Ail  four  wom€*n  h  ad  s  i  m  i  la  rc^luc 'it  ion  a  1  backgrounds.  They 
attended  Mad  Plume  Schoid  ia  one  niom  rural  Rchool^  the 
HIackfet*!  Indian  Boarding  HchcH>l.  and  ail  but  Mrs.  Iktsey 
attended  Flandreau  Indian  Schtwl  in  South  Dakota.  Tliey 
all  graduated  from  Brcmning  High  School  At  the  present 
lur.e  the  four  women  are  teaching  in  the  Blackfeet  Public 
SchfNd  System  in  [frowning,  Montana 


('ARMEN  FUJLLSHOK  MARCEAU 

Mrs  Marcfstu  is  a  Hlackft^et  Indian  with  eighteen  year- 
teaching  expt^rienciv  She  has  had  one  year  expt  rienre  in 
^uidanceand  counseling  on  the  Blackfeet  Rehervatum  and 
ts  firuu  ipal  <d  Browning  Klementary  Schinil  She  n^teivcd 
hi  r  H  S  in  educafion  from  Northern  Montana  (*ollege  and 
her  M  A  in  guidanreandcounsi»!ing  from  the  University  of 
Suuf  h  f  Dakota  .in{i  t  he  1  'niverMt  v  irf  Montana 


DORIS  BUfXSHOK  OLD  PERSON 

\h  <.  i  Md  f*erM?D  has  eighteen  years exptTience  teaching  ni 
1  ht'  Hlackfet-!  Public  Srhuol  System  She  has  speciah?.H  m 
rentedta!  tt  tding  and  has  been  Head  Start  Hirector 
Suj«-rvis(»rforKSKATitlef  andllirertoroft  he  Native  Hong 
.tnd  Dance  Pmg^  m  She  r€»ceive<i  her  B  A  from  Northern 
Montana  c't>!lfj,te  and  hei  M  A  in  c^dueatum  from  Arizona 
Sf.iti.  t 'nivi'f  s|t  V  She  has  ffve  children 
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MELVIN  TAILFEATHERS 

Mr  Tkilfeathers  i»  a  ^If  taught  artist  who  has  lived  on  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  all  his  life  His  grandmother  was  a 
Blackfeet  medicine  woman.  Mr.  Iktlfeathers  prefers  to  do 
pen  and  ink  sketches  of  Blackfeet  life  although  }^  some- 
time^i  works  wiUi  mtmmic  fi^urmes. 
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Marten  and  Mink  were  brothers. 
Since  Mink  was  the  oldest, 

he  took  care  of  his  younger  brother,  Marten. 
Mink  gave  strict  orders  to  Marten. 
"Whatever  you  do,  never  go  over  the  hill,"  he  said. 
"Always  stay  close  to  home." 
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Marten  would  look  up  at  the  hill 

and  wonder  why  he  wasn't  allowed 
to  play  on  the  other  side. 

One  day  his  curiosity  got  the  best  of  him. 

He  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Down  in  the  valley  was  a  tepee. 

Marten  wondered  who  lived  there. 

As  he  got  closer,  he  saw  Bear  working  in  the  yard. 
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When  Bear  went  back  into  the  tepee, 

Marten  followed  her  in 

and  sat  down  across  from  her. 
Bear  offered  Marten  a  wooden  dish  full  of  pemmican. 
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As  Marten  reached  across  the  fire  to  take  the  dish, 

Bear  grabbed  his  arm  and  pulled  him  into  the  fire! 
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Just  in  time,  he  scrambled  out  of  the  fire 
before  he  scorched  himself  too  badly. 

Poor  Marten  ran  all  the  way  home 
and  jumped  under  the  covers. 
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When  Mink  returned  from  hunting, 

there  was  no  sign  of  Martin. 
Mink  looked  everywhere. 
Finally,  he  lifted  up  the  blankets 

and  found  his  little  brother. 
Martin  told  Mink  he  had  not  listened 

and  had  gone  over  the  hill. 
He  explained  what  had  happened 

and  showed  his  big  brother  ^ 

the  burnt  spots  on  his  fur 
For  a  few  days. 

Mink  put  medicine  on  his  brother's  wounds, 

until  only  scars  remained. 
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This  story  is  about  a  little  deer. 


As  the  story  goes,  Little  Deer  was  captured 
by  a  band  of  wolves. 

2  She  was  taken  into  the  woods  and  made  into  a  slave.  ^ .  ^ 

er|c^^^  lib 


At  night,  Little  Deer  slept  outside  by  the  fire. 
The  wolves  stayed  warm  inside  their  home. 
One  night  Little  Deer  woke  up. 
She  had  a  crazy  notion. 
She  would  try  to  escape. 


Little  Deer  found  a  bow  and  arrow. 
She  sneaked  up  to  the  door,  opened  it, 

and  saw  all  the  wolves  asleep. 
She  took  the  arrow  and  shot  one  of  the  wolves. 
It  was  the  chief. 
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Little  Deer  quickly  went  back  to  the  fire 

and  covered  herself  with  ashes. 
She  made  believe  she  was  still  asleep. 
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When  the  rest  ol  the  wolves  woke  up, 

they  discovered  their  chief  had  been  killed. 

They  called  Little  Deer  and  said, 

''Our  brother,  our  chief,  has  been  shot  with  an  arrow. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  it?" 

"Nor  said  Little  Deer,  "I  don'tr 
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The  wolves  questioned  her  some  more. 
But  still  she  insisted  she  knew  nothing  about  it. 
She  told  her  captors,  Til  go  out  by  the  fire 
and  cry  for  my  masterf 
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But  when  Little  Deer  was  outside,  she  did  not  cry. 
Instead,  she  spoke  to  some  rocks. 
She  told  them,  ''Now  you  cry  just  as  if  I  am  crying, 
and  I  will  make  my  escape." 


\ 


While  the  rocks  were  crying, 

Little  Deer  made  her  escape. 
It  wasn't  long  before  the  wolves  went  outside 

and  found  that  she  was  gone. 
Then  they  realized  it  was  she  who  had  shot  their  chief. 
So  the  wolves  took  off  and  followed  Little  Deer's  tracks. 
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After  some  time,  Little  Deer  came  to  a  beach. 
Across  the  water  was  land. 
She  thought,  "If  only  I  could  get  over  there, 
Fd  be  safe," 
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Little  Deer  began  to  swim. 

While  she  was  in  the  water,  a  heavy,  thick  fog  rolled  in. 
Little  Deer  couH  not  see  where  she  was  going. 
She  turned  arouiid  in  the  fog 

and  headed  right  back  to  where  she  started  from. 
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Wh  m  she  finally  saw  land  she  thought, 

'*Oh,  Fm  across  now! 
Fm  safe!" 

Little  Deer  was  very  happy. 

She  chanted  a  song  as  she  climbed  out  of  the  water 

and  shook  herself. 
She  sang,  "Fve  escaped  from  those  wolves, 

and  Fm  no  longer  a  slave." 
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Little  Deer  kept  on  singing,  happy  about  what  she  had  done. 
But  the  wolves  had  tracked  her  to  the  beach. 
^Thev  pounced  on  Little  Deer  and  killed  her. 
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Up  to  this  day,  this  is  how  the  story  goes. 

When  you  are  lost  in  the  fog, 
you  turn  around  in  circles 
and  don't  know  where  you*ll  end  up. 

So,  when  you're  outdoors, 

be  careful  and  respect  the  fog. 
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KDITH  CUSACK 

(Man^m  IndtHHN  and  ih  iht*  BuHineN<«  Manager  of :  h«»  Janu*'- 
town  (laHiim  Tribal  Council  Throtujhout  her  pntfeH?*intiuI 
career  nhe  Hrs  he«*n  actfVt^  in  many  Indutn  rt-laUHl  nrgani/a 
tionK.  particularly  m  the  arras  uf  health  and  fducalMfn 
which  are  hf*r  j<r<*at«-Ht  ccmremR  She  servps  on  the  rial  I  am 
County  Mental  Health  and  Ketardation  Hoard  and  fur  st  v 
erel  y  rant  Hkm  been  C*hairm  an  oft  he  Johnnon  crMallev.  TilU- 
fV  and  Urban  Rarial  DiHadvantaged  Program*^  ui  th#* 
Sequim,  WaahmgU)n.  Nchoolfi  She  han  served  m  a  Finard 
member  and  represents  the  Clallam  TVibe  tn  the  Hmal! 
TVibea  nf  Wefitern  Waahintfton  Organizatum  In  VMH  ?*ht' 
WHH  one  of  eight  Indsami  m  the  United  Staten  to  rweive  a 
Ford  Foundation  Fellownhip  to  partscspate  in  the  Ameruain 
Indian  Kducatimtal  l^adernhip  Development  Program  up 
«'rated  by  the  National  Indian  TVainmg  and  R«warch  i'vn 
fer  All  of  fhef<e  activitief*  keep  her  on  the  move,  and  she 
trHveh  Hf»out  /,iHU^  milet*  per  month  tn  her  wnrk  with  tfir 
rnanv  agf-ncien  and  '>rgani7af lonn  with  which  ^hv  n\ 
vo|vt»d  She        m  f  he  rr  nther  of  fn  v  chtldn'n 

DKBRA  BARR 

Dehra  Barr  ban  lived  foi  the  pas^t  four  vearn  on  the 
Murkleshfxit  Reaervatton  in  Wpst*^rn  WanhinKton  She  ma 
jored  in  art  and  pHycholo[^y^  m  mllege,  and  her  main  tnii  r 
I'Htu  are  drawing,  painting  and  photography  Someday  kHi* 
hfippfi  to  become  a  prafeH«tcmal  phv»tographer  with  her  own 
rttudio  She  tfi  married  to  Earnef^t  l>ee  Batr  who  in  from  ihv 
Vrtkiro^^  Trf^H'  nnd  i**  the  mother  nf  h  two  vfarnld  br)v 
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g  This  is  a  story  told  by  the  Indians 

I  to  their  children.  S 

3  The  story  teaches  that  one  of  the  nicest  things  ifi  liti 

9  is  to  be  a  friend  and  to  Hke  evc^rvhodv.  M 

§  [31 
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riii-;  story  is  about  little  Waski,  who  lived  lon^,  lon^a^o 
when  th(»  animals  could  talk. 


o 
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Little  Waski  lived  with  his  grandmother 

by  a  big  forest. 
His  friends  were  the  Forest  People 

and  the  Stream  People. 
They  taught  Waski  many  things. 
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But  the  bears  were  not  friendly. 

They  were  rough  and  had  mean  tempers. 


Waski  s  grandmother  told  him  the  l>ears  were  mean 

because  they  were  frightened. 
"F^veryone  hunts  bears  for  their  thick  furf 

said  Grandmother. 


One  day  Waski  met  a  bear  who  said  to  him, 
"In  summer  I  eat  berries,  nuts  and  honey. 

In  winter  I  sleep  most  of  the  time. 

I  will  teach  you  many  things. 

I  may  be  old  and  have  a  mean  temper, 
but  I  have  a  warm  heart." 


Teach  me  to  be  a  hunterr  said  Waski, 
"so  I  can  win  praise  among  my  peopl 


"I  do  not  like  hunters,"  Bear  said. 

ut  I  am  not  afraid  of  theirs. 
They  chew  pine  twigs  and  tobacco. 
We  can  smell  them  coming  so  we  keep 

out  of  their  way. 
Many  men  are  heavy  steppers. 
They  do  not  have  hearing  ears 

or  seeing  eyes. 
They  look  to  the  left  and  look  to  the  right 
They  are  poor  hunters." 
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Hear  continued,  "We  call  some  hunters  swmg-mouth 

hecMQse  they  talk  to  themselves 
Tfiese  hunters  are  noisy,  loud  and  boastfui 
All  the  l>e;H's  lau^h  at  them" 
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\Vh(»n  Waski  returned  home,  he  said  to  his  grandmother, 

I  do  not  think  1  want  to  he  a  great  hunter. 
I  \v(nild  rather  he  a  good  friend." 
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'  Ah-naJ'  answered  Grandmother. 
It  is  much  hai  der  to  be  a  good  friend 

than  a  great  hunter. 
A  good  friend  must  have  a  good  ear  and  bright  eyes 
He  must  not  be  boastful. 
But  more  than  this,  a  good  friend  must  have 

^reat  love  in  his  heart  for  all  things 

made  by  the  Great  Spirit." 
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I  will  always  try  to  have  love  in  my  heart 

for  every  living  thingj'  said  Waski. 
I  vv  ill  ti^'  to  make  friends  with  everyone." 
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And  this  is  the  story, 

the  way  the  Indian  people  tell  it  to  their  children. 
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^  '..^Afi^ht  '  H?7K  h.v  th«'  A  v:?nibrnnr  ;tnd  Stfrux  Triln.^?^  of  the  F^rt  P^k  K^-^^^rvnt^on 

\..  4f'n  Vf*  ^ij^^H^tf  h  f      K^!tiratf»»n'd  V  I  ;r.tup  Mtitf  uulturai  H^hnK'^i-*^  Hivi^-hf: 
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Before  the  white  man  came,  Indians  followed 
Indian  time.  They  had  no  clocks  then.  When  they 
saw  the  morning  star,  they  knew  it  was  time 
to  get  up.  The  evening  star  meant  it  was  time 
to  go  to  bed. 

This  Assiniboine  story  tells  how  two  brothers 
became  the  morning  and  evening  stars  in  order  to 
be  useful  to  their  people.  It  tells  how  they 
stopped  an  old  lady  witch,  who  could  turn  herself 
into  a  cow  elk,  from  luring  hunters  into  the 
woods  and  turning  them  into  trees. 
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A  long  time  ago,  a  man  and  his  wife 

and  their  twin  sons  lived  in  a  tepee  in  the  woods. 
The  man  would  go  hunting 

and  the  woman  tanned  h^des  and  made  clothes 


( )ne  (lay  when  the  boys  were  about  17  years  old, 

their  father  told  them 

they  had  to  go  on  a  long  journey. 
Ilieir  mother  prepared  pemmican,  dried  meat, 

!()s(4)uds  and  grease  for  their  journey 
Kach  boy  also  had  a  dog  and  a  horse, 

which  looked  the  same  as  his  brother  s. 


The  two  boys  left  the  next  morning  at  dayhght. 
They  went  southeast,  traveling  while  the  sun 

was  high  and  straight  over  their  hi  'ds. 
They  came  to  a  fork  in  the  trail. 
One  of  the  young  men  said  to  the  other. 

"You  take  one  of  the  trails, 

and  I  will  take  the  other 
Kvery  so  often  we  will  look  at  our  knivt  s. 
If  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  rusty, 

w  c  will  know  that  one  of  us  is  dead  " 
So  they  both  went  oft^ on  different  trails. 
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At  sundown,  the  boy  who  took  the  left  trail 

came  to  a  tepee. 
The  woman  who  lived  there 

asked  him  where  he  was  going. 
I \e  told  her  he  was  going  on  a  journey 

to  explore  the  country. 
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The  woman  said  hj  could  stay  and  sleep  there 
that  night. 

So  t  he  boy  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  fed  his  dog 

and  went  to  bed. 
Karly  the  next  morning  he  had  breakfast, 

packed  his  buffalo  robe  on  the  horse 

and  continued  his  journey. 
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That  afternoon  the  boy  saw  a  cow  e 
and  chased  it  into  the  woods. 

When  hei»ntered  the  woods 

it  ininiediately  becamt*  dat  k 
and  he  lost  the  cow  elk 
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The  boy  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree 

and  gathered  some  dry  wood. 
He  made  a  bonfire  and  started  to  eat  his  lunch. 

All  of  a  sudden, 

he  heard  something  coming  through  the  brush. 

Out  came  an  old  lady! 

She  said,  "Grandson,  I  am  cold. 

Can  I  sit  by  the  fire  and  keep  warm?'' 
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The  boy  told  her  she  could  sit  by  the  fire 

and  keep  warm. 
He  offered  her  some  of  his  food, 

but  she  said  she  wasn't  hungry  just  cold. 
She  said,  "Grandson,  if  you  get  sleepy 

you  can  go  to  sleep. 
I  will  sit  here  and  keep  up  the  fire  all  night." 
So  the  boy  covered  himself  with  a  buffalo  robe 

and  went  to  sleep. 
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After  a  long  while,  the  old  lady  tried  to  find  out 

if  the  young  man  was  asleep. 
She  said,  '^Look  out,  Grandson! 
The  sparks  are  jumping  toward  you!" 
But  he  did  not  move. 

She  took  some  of  the  fire  and  threw  it  toward  him. 
Again  she  said,  ''Look  out.  Grandson! 
The  sparks  are  jumping  toward  you!" 
But  still  he  did  not  move, 

so  she  knew  he  wa&  asleep. 
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The  old  lady  took  a  stick  and  put  one  end  of  it 

into  her  mouth  to  wet  it. 
Then  she  took  out  her  medicine  pouch 

and  stuck  the  stick  into  it. 
She  touched  the  young  man  with  the  stick. 
He  turned  into  a  tree. 

Then  she  went  out  and  touched  the  dog  and  horse. 
They  also  turned  into  trees. 
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About  this  time  the  other  twin  looked  at  his  knife 

and  saw  the  rusty  blade. 
He  knew  that  his  brother  was  dead. 
The  boy  turned  his  horse  around 

and  started  back  to  the  fork  in  the  trail. 
When  he  got  there,  he  started  on  the  trail 

his  brother  had  taken. 
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The  young  man  went  the  very  same  way 

his  brother  had  gone, 

with  his  dog  leading  the  way. 
He  stayed  that  night  at  the  woman's  camp 

and  left  early  in  the  morning. 
He  chased  the  cow  elk  into  the  woods 

and  again  it  turned  dark. 
He  made  camp  at  the  very  same  place  his  brother  had. 
Again,  the  old  lady  came,  asking  to  warm  herself. 
But  he  didn't  trust  her, 

and  while  pretending  to  sleep, 

he  watched  her  through  a  hole  in  his  buffalo  robe. 
When  she  threw  the  sparks  at  him,  he  did  not  move. 
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He  saw  the  old  woman  put  a  stick 

into  her  medicine  pouch. 
She  was  about  to  touch  him, 

when  he  jumped  out  of  the  way. 
He  grabbed  the  stick  and  touched  her  with  it. 
She  turned  into  an  old,  crooked  tree. 
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Then  the  boy  told  his  dog  to  look  for  his  brother. 
The  dog  went  sniffing  from  tree  to  tree. 
Suddenly,  the  dog  stopped  and  wagged  its  tail. 
The  young  man  took  the  stick 

and  touched  the  tree  with  it. 
It  turned  out  to  be  his  brother. 
The  dog  began  sniffing  again 

and  stopped  by  another  tree. 
This  time  it  was  the  hor.'se. 
The  dog  stopped  by  still  another  tree. 
So  again  the  young  man  touched  the  tree 

with  the  stick. 
This  time  it  was  the  dog. 
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After  that,  he  took  the  stick 

and  touched  the  other  trees. 
They  all  turned  out  to  be  men 

and  told  the  same  story. 
They  had  all  chased  the  cow  elk  into  the  woods 

and  had  met  the  old  lady 
The  young  twins  told  the  other  men 

what  had  happened 

and  that  the  old  lady  was  a  witch. 
All  the  men  went  back  to  where  they  had  come  from. 
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On  their  way  home, 

the  two  brothers  stopped  at  the  tepee 

where  the  first  woman  had  told  each  of  them  to  stay. 
When  she  saw  them  both  together, 

she  knew  they  were  twins. 
They  stayed  there  that  night, 

and  started  home  the  next  morning. 
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By  sundown  the  twins  were  home. 

They  told  their  parents  what  had  happened. 

Their  father  told  them,  ''From  this  day  on, 

you  two  are  going  to  be  useful  to  the  people 
He  said  to  one  son,  ''You  will  go  in  the  direction 

where  the  sun  comes  up. 
There  you  will  stay 
You  will  be  the  morning  star. 
The  people  will  know  it  is  time  to  get  up 

when  they  see  you." 
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He  told  the  other  boy,  You  will  go 

toward  the  direction  that  the  sun  sets. 

And  that  is  where  you  will  stay 

You  will  be  the  evening  star 

The  people  will  watch  you  at  dusk. 

When  you  disappear  on  the  horizon, 

the  people  will  know  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed." 

That  is  how  the  morning  star  and  the  evening  star 

came  to  be  in  the  sky. 
And  from  that  day  on, 

nobody  turned  people  into  trees. 
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Long  ago,  raccoons  lived  by  a  stream 
near  the  great  Snake  River. 
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The  mother  raccoons  told  all  their  children 
2  not  to  go  near  mean  Coyote's  house. 
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Raccoon  children  never  had  fear  of  anything. 
They  were  always  daring  each  other. 
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One  day,  the  naughty  (kay-sho-und)  raccoon 
told  the  good  (zund)  raccoon 
to  go  into  Coyote's  (Isa-peh's)  house. 

They  were  both  curious  as  to  what  Coyote's  house 
looked  like  on  the  inside. 

They  had  heard  stories  about  his  mean  nature. 
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He  decided  to  say  hello  to  them. 

Coyote's  charm  was  beyond  belief. 

The  two  raccoons  couldn't  believe  their  eyes  and  ears. 
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Coyote  invited  them  into  his  home. 
The  two  raccoons  were  amazed 

at  all  the  pretty  things  Coyote  had 
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Coyote  pulled  out  his  black,  shiny  rope 

and  did  some  rope  tricks. 
He  told  the  raccoons  he  would  teach  both  of  them 

how  to  rope. 

They  didn't  know  that  the  rope  had  sticky,  black, 
soot-like  gum  on  it. 


Coyote  roped  the  naughty  raccoon  first. 

The  rope  wrapped  around  his  tail  and  around  his  eyes. 
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After  Coyote  tied  the  naughty  raccoon, 

he  went  after  the  other  one. 
He  tied  him  up  too. 
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Both  raccoons  were  yelling  and  screaming. 

 :  
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The  mother  raccoons  ran  to  rescue  their  two  raccoon  children. 
Coyote  couldn't  fight  both  of  them, 
so  he  released  the  two  children. 
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The  mothers  tried  to  wash  all  the  black,  sticky  gum 

off  the  children's  eyes  and  tails,  but  they  couldn't. 
The  two  raccoons  never  forgot  their  frightening  experie 
The  gummy  film  on  their  eyes  and  tails  never  came  off. 
They  always  felt  dirty. 
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Raccoons  still  look  that  way  tod^y 
And  they  always  wash  themselves  and  their  food 
before  they  eat. 
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Coyote  and  Old  Lady 
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One  day  long  ago,  Old  Lady  was  fishing  on  the  Snake  River. 
There  were  a  lot  of  fish. 
Old  Lady  said,  "I  have  caught  enough  fish 
to  last  me  one  whole  moon." 
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While  she  was  fishing,  Coyote  watched  Old  Lady. 
His  mouth  started  watering. 

He  said,  "I  wonder  how  I  can  get  myself  a  dinner?" 
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Coyote  thought  it  best  to  try  his  "coyote  charm." 

Out  he  stepped  from  behind  the  brush. 

"Hello,  you  beautiful  woman/'  he  said  with  charm. 


Old  Lady  was  startled  by  Coyote 

She  listened  to  all  the  nice  things  he  had  to 

She  thought  he  was  ver>^  nice! 

Then  she  came  to  her  senses  and  said. 

"What  is  it  you  really  want? 
'Fell  me  no  more  lies!" 


Coyote  said,  '1  want  to  help  you  clean  your  fish. 
But  first  we  will  need  firewood. 
He  told  Old  Lady  to  go  one  way, 

and  he  went  the  other  way  into  the  woods. 
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Coyote  picked  up  a  branch  and  ran  back  to  Old  Lady  s  fish. 
Old  Lady  was  nowhere  around. 

He  threv^  down  the  firewood  and  picked  up  the  basket  of  fish. 
The  basket  was  very  heavy. 
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Coyote  took  a  step. 

He  tripped  over  the  firewood. 

The  basket  of  fish  went  flying  into  the  river 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  Coyote. 

"How  will  I  catch  them?" 
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Coyote  knew  the  river  was  swilt. 

He  wondered  if  he  could  dam  the  river. 

He  ran  ahead  and  began  to  throw  lava  rocks  into  the  river. 


The  first  dam  did  not  stop  the  fish. 

The  water  flowed  over  the  dam. 

The  fish  went  over  the  top  and  down  the  river. 

That  dam  is  now  Idaho  Falls. 
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Coyole  ran  further  down  the  rivet 
He  built  another  dam. 
The  water  went  over  the  top  again 
The  fish  went  over  the  top  again. 
The  second  dam  is  now  American  ^ 
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<  '(>\  ote  ran  dow  n  thf  nvei  a^an^ 
He  started  building  a  larger  dam 
He  waited  for  the  fish 
This  dam  is  now  1  win  Falls 
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Oric  winter  (lay,  Covot-*  went  inr  a  walk  by  n  lak« 
He  saw  a  WDtiian  standing  not  too  far  away 
Ho  thought  to  hnnself, 

"I  w  ill  w^alk  bv  and  have  a  closer  IdokT 
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As  he  got  near,  the  woman  said, 

''Coyote,  come  over  here  and  wrestle  with  me!" 

"Ha!"  said  Coyote. 
"You  must  be  kidding! 
I  am  too  strong!" 
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The  woman  got  hold  of  Coyote  and  they  wrestled. 
Finally,  Coyote  went  down. 
He  was  dead! 
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Meanwhile,  Fox,  who  had  been  traveling  here  and  there, 

realized  he  hadn't  seen  Coyote  for  quite  awhile. 
He  knew  something  must  be  wrong. 
So,  being  a  faithful  fr  iend,  he  went  looking  for  Coyote. 


Fox  came  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

There  he  found  Coyote's  body. 

Fox  used  his  powers  to  bring  Coyote  back  to  life. 

With  no  shame  at  all, 

Coyote  told  how  the  woman  had  knocked  him  out. 
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Coyote  and  Fox  left  together, 

but  hadn't  gone  too  far  when  they  became  separated. 
Coyote  wandered  back  to  the  place  by  the  lake. 
A^ain  the  lady  asked  Coyote  to  wrestle  with  her. 
But  this  time  it  would  be  different, 

because  Coyote's  powers  told  him  not  to  get  knocked  out. 
It  hurt  Coyote  when  she  threw  him  down. 
He  almost  passed  out. 

He  was  so  still,  the  woman  thought  she  had  killed  him. 
She  turned  to  run. 

Coyote  jumped  up  and  tried  to  grab  her,  but  he  missed. 
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The  woman  ran  down  to  the  lake  as  Coyote  chased  her. 
The  lake  was  covered  with  ice  except  for  a  strlM  hole. 
The  woman  jumped  through  the  hole, 

with  Coyote  right  behind! 
When  she  was  under  the  water,  she  turned  into  a  trout. 
She  turned  Coyote  into  a  trout,  too,  and  married  him. 
Every  morning  the  trouts  would  leave  camp. 
When  they  returned,  they  would  have  some  meat. 
This  made  Coyote  very  curious 

because  he  was  greedy  and  wanted  some  meat. 
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One  morning  Coyote  told  his  wife, 

'*Let  me  help  you  bring  in  the  foodr 
It  was  all  right  with  her,  so  he  went  along. 
They  came  to  a  place  where  some  pieces  of  meat 

were  dangling  in  the  water. 
Coyote  looked  for  the  biggest  piece. 
When  he  found  it,  he  grabbed  the  string  with  his  mouth, 

pulled  and  broke  it  off. 
He  did  this  all  morning. 

From  then  on,  Coyote  went  with  the  trouts  every  day. 
Soon  he  had  all  the  meat,  and  the  other  trouts  had  none. 
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Meanwhile,  Fox,  who  had  been  traveUng  everywhere, 

heard  that  the  trouts  were  starving. 
Right  away.  Fox  knew  that  Coyote  was  behind  it  all. 
Fox  made  a  fish  line  out  of  tough  sinew. 
The  next  day,  he  went  fishing. 
The  trouts  were  already  biting. 
Fox  threw  in  his  line,  hoping  to  catch  Coyote. 
Coyote  grabbed  the  line  because  it  had  the  biggest  piece  of  meat. 
He  tried  to  break  the  line,  but  he  couldn't. 
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Fox  pulled  his  friend  out  of  the  water. 
He  took  a  big  club 

and  pretended  he  was  going  to  kill  Coyote. 
Coyote  yelled,  ^Don't  kill  me! 
Fm  your  friend,  Coyote." 

Fox  mocked  him,  saying,  "Don't  kill  me! 

Vm  your  friend,  Coyote," 

He  then  asked  Coyote,  "Why  did  you  do  this?" 

Coyote  said,  "I  married  a  trout 

and  have  been  living  in  the  water  with  them. 
I  didn't  mean  to  harm  anyone." 
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Fox  said  to  Coyote,  ""You  were  almost  killed 
because  you  tried  to  take  all  the  meat 
and  left  nothing  for  others. 

This  should  teach  you  not  to  be  so  greedy." 
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long  time  before  our  grandfathers  were  bom, 
all  the  animals  of  the  forest  and  prairie 
and  all  the  birds  of  the  air 
held  a  big  council  meeting. 
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They  built  a  big  fire  and  made  the  flames 

go  as  high  as  the  trees. 
All  the  animals  seated  themselves  in  a  circle 

around  the  fire. 
They  started  talking  about  who  could  make 

the  greatest  speed  when  traveling. 
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Puffing  on  his  long  pii^,  Fox  stood  up  and  said, 

"I  can  run  so  swiftly  that  every  bush  and  wildflower 
bow  down  as  I  pass. 

They  think  I  am  their  ruler,  the  wind. 

I  can  travel  so  fast  that  the  wind  goes  to  rest 
in  his  lodge  behind  the  heavens." 


After  puffing  on  his  pipe,  Eagle  stood  up  to  speak. 
"I  can  travel  swift-ly  too. 

I  can  go  so  fast  that  I  keep  the  wind  under  my  wings 

as  I  beat  a  pathway  across  the  sky 
He  cannot  escape  me. 
I  am  the  wind." 

Soon  all  the  animals  and  birds  began  to  talk  at  once. 
They  talked  loudly 

The  air  was  shaking  with  their  voices. 
No  one  heard  what  the  others  were  saying. 
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Finally,  the  big  fire  began  to  die. 

Everyone  was  worn  out  from  talking  too  much. 

But  Wild  Horse  and  Buffalo  began  the  argument 

all  over  again. 
"My  hooves  are  the  greatest  and  can  make 

the  grass  blades  tremble,''  said  Buffalo. 
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"My  hooves  are  even  faster,"  said  Wild  Horse. 
"When  I  run,  my  mane  is  more  beautiful  than  yours. 
It  v^aves  like  prairie  grass  in  the  wind." 

"When  I  run,"  said  Buffalo,  "I  travel  so  fast 
no  one  can  see  my  mane  in  the  wind." 
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(^hief  Bear  said,  "The  two  of  you  shall  ran  a  race. 
V  The  race  took  place  the  next  night, 
when  all  the  world  w  s  asleep. 
The  moon  shone  brightly  to  make  light. 
Kvery  tree  was  excited. 

All  the  birds  of  the  air  stood  about  to  witness  the  race, 
and  they  were  excited. 
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The  race  was  on! 

At  first,  Buffalo  took  the  lead. 

He  lowered  his  head  and  made  snorting  noises 

like  a  thousand  bullfrogs. 
He  blinded  Wild  Horse  with  his  dust. 
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By  midnight,  Wild  Horse  was  gaining  on  Buffalo. 
The  Utile  horse  galloped  closer  and  closer. 
His  pretty  mane  and  tail  looked  like  wings. 
All  the  animals  and  birds  cheered  them  on. 
They  said  they  would  cheer  whoever  won. 
The  racers  were  neck  and  neck 

as  the  dust  rose  higher  and  higher. 
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At  last  Wild  Horse  was  ahead  of  Buffalo. 
The  finish  line  was  just  ahead. 

With  his  last  breath,  Wild  Horse  leaped  over  the  finish  line 
and  won  the  race! 
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The  smoke-like  uu    ^he  racer^  stirred  up 

went  into  the  sky  and  rema  ri^  >H  there. 
Tbday  the  people  call  it  the  Milky  Way 
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Inkdomi  is  a  legendary  figure  in  the  Assiniboine 
culture.  He  takes  a  role  similar  to  the  Blackfeet*s 
Napi.  Although  Inkdomi  claims  to  be  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  he  really  is  a  trickster  and  a  liar. 
Often,  he  takes  the  form  of  different  animals  and 
birds  in  order  to  play  tricks  on  people.  He  does 
both  good  and  bad  tilings. 

Stories  about  Inkdomi  have  been  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  many  times  one  story 
will  have  several  versions.  Some  of  the  stories  are 
humorous  and  others  are  more  serious. 


Once,  long  ago,  while  Inkdomi  was  on  a  journey, 

he  saw  a  herd  of  buffalo. 
He  had  been  walking  for  two  days 

without  anything  to  eat 

and  was  very  hungiy. 
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Inkdomi  began  to  think  how  he  could  kill 

one  of  the  buffalo. 
Finally,  he  had  an  idea. 
As  he  walked  toward  the  buffalo, 

he  started  to  cr>^. 
The  leader  asked  Inkdomi  why  he  was  crying. 
Inkdomi  said,  "The  enemy  killed  my  whole  tribe. 
I  am  the  only  one  left. 
My  brothers,  if  you  would  help  me, 

we  could  go  and  kill  the  enemy." 
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The  leader  asked  Inkdomi  how  they  could  help  him. 
Inkdomi  said, You  can  run  fast  and  are  strong. 
You  can  overtake  the  enemy  and  kill  them  " 
The  huffalo  agreed  to  help. 
Inkdo  ni  said,  "First,  you  must  close  your  eyes 

and  follow  me  as  I  sing  with  my  gourd. 
When  I  say  to  charge, 

all  of  you  run  as  fast  as  you  can. 
Hut  your  eyes  must  be  closed." 
Inkdomi  led  the  buffalo  toward  a  high  cHff. 
As  they  got  close,  he  said,  "All  right,  charge!" 
Inkdomi  threw  himself  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
All  of  the  buffalo  followed, 

killing  themselves  when  they  hit  the  bottom. 
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Inkdomi  had  lots  of  meat  then. 
As  he  skinned  the  buffalo, 

a  lame  fox  came  along  and  said, 

"Can  I  help  you,  my  brother? 
I  am  so  hungry 
I  would  like  to  help  you 

so  we  could  eat  some  of  the  meat  right  away. 

Inkdomi  said,  "No,  first  take  some  tripe 

to  the  creek  and  wash  it. 
We  will  eat  it  later." 
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Inkdomi  gave  the  fox  some  tripe. 
When  the  fox  got  to  the  creek, 

he  quickly  washed  the  tripe 

and  ate  it  all  up. 
He  went  back  and  told  Inkdomi  a  big  fish 

had  taken  the  tripe  away  from  him. 
Inkdomi  gave  him  some  more  tripe  to  wash. 
Again  the  fox  quickly  washed  the  tripe, 

ate  it  up  and  came  back  with  the  same  story. 
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He  did  this  several  times, 

and  each  time  Inkdomi  gave  him  more  tripe. 
Finally,  Inkdomi  followed  the  fox  to  the  creek. 
Again  the  fox  quickly  washed  the  tripe 

and  ate  it  all  up. 
About  that  time,  Inkdomi  went  up  to  the  fox 

and  beat  him  up! 


Vhv  fox  k'fi,  crying  as  he  walked  along  the  creek 
He  met  a  wolf  who  asked  him  why  he  was  crying 
The  fox  (old  him  what  had  happened. 
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The  wolf  said,  "Doirt  worry,  brother 

We'll  get  even/' 

The  wolf  called  together 

all  of  the  flesh  eating  animals 

and  told  them  what  to  do. 
So,  the  animals  went  to  Inkdorni 

and  told  him  some  stories. 
Inkdorni  fell  asleep. 
While  he  was  sleeping, 

they  ate  up  all  of  his  meat  and  left. 
Wht»n  Inkdomi  woke  up,  all  of  the  meat  was  g( 
Because  of  Inkdomi  s  trickery  and  greed. 

he  wound  up  wath  nothing. 
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Shoshone  horsemen  say  that  the  Indian  Medicine  Horse, 
with  its  short,  almost  hairless  tail, 
makes  a  fine  Indian  pony. 
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Long  ago,  our  people  lived  along  the  foothills 

of  the  great  Continental  Divide. 
This  was  before  the  horse  had  come  as  a  great  friend 

of  our  people. 

Our  people,  Ne-wah  as  the  Shoshone  called  themselves, 

had  many  strange  friends. 
One  of  these  friends  was  a  dwarf-like  man 

called  Nin-num-bee. 
It  was  said  that  when  you  passed  through  the  mountains, 

it  was  a  very  good  idea  to  leave  him  a  gift 

so  that  bad  luck  would  not  come  to  you. 
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Once  long  ago,  a  young  boy  went  into  the  mountains. 
He  fell  and  was  hurt,  which  made  it  impossible 

to  get  back  to  his  people's  camp. 
He  suffered  quietly. 
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In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  on  the  third  day, 

he  felt  the  nearness  of  someone. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  the  image  of  the  Nin-num-bee. 
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He  remained  quiet  and  gave  the  little  man 

his  cherished  hunting  knife. 
The  Nin-num-bee  took  the  knife 

and  cut  off  a  piece  of  his  hair. 
He  took  the  soft  feathers  from  the  eagle 

who  sat  upon  the  cliflPs  edge, 

and  gathered  several  handfuls  of  crushed  cedar. 
He  then  built  a  fire  and  made  his  medicine. 
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The  young  Indian  boy  watched. 

An  animal  the  boy  had  never  seen  before 

came  from  the  smoke. 
The  great  and  beautiful  anirial  stood  there, 

magnificent  and  powerful. 
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The  little  dwarf  then  picked  up  the  eagle  feathers 

and  tied  them  to  the  tail  of  the  animal. 
He  spoke  to  the  animal,  but  never  to  the  boy. 
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The  Nin-num-bee  then  placed  the  boy  onto  the  animal 
and  led  him  out  of  the  mountains. 
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He  took  him  close  to  the  bo y   camp  before*  pulling  him 

from  th(»  ahimars  back. 
The*  (logs  had  begun  howling  and  whining, 

so  the  dwarf-like  man  left  quickly. 


Thv  inn  told  his  people  about  the  visit  from  the  Httle  man 
and  the  strange  animal. 

Years  later,  when  the  boy  had  become  an  old  man, 

his  people  found  herds  of  the  same  kind  of  animal 

h(»  liad  siHm  vears  before.  / 
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This  is  why  our  people  have  been  great  horsemen, 
and  why  our  people  have  always  said, 
"It  is  good  to  place  the  feathers  of  the  great  eagle 
among  tlie  hairs  of  the  Medicine  Horse  s  short  tail ' 
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In  the  old  days, 

the  Indians  would  teach  their  young  menfolk 

the  way  they  should  live. 
This  is  the  story  of  one  particular  young  man 

named  Sonny 
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Sonny's  father  wanted  his  son  to  be  a  good  hunter, 
a  good  fisherman,  and  great  in  all 
that  he  would  do. 

He  began  working  with  his  son. 

He  showed  him  the  things  that  he  should  do. 

He  prayed  to  his  God  that  Sonny  might  be  great 
in  all  that  he'd  do. 


Siffuiy's  father  put  hirii  oti  m  ^-ti  irt  diet 

i\iv  (|uite  some  tinie. 
One  day  when  the  father  was  away. 

old  Motherlove  saw  ht^r  son  sit!  in*^  nutsidt 

ru  xt  to  the  old  home 
He  looked  so  hungry. 

Old  Motlu»rlove  i)roughl  hirii  inU)  ihv  iioii.si-. 
niaik*  some  soup  and  gave  it  tt)  liirn  t(?  t^at. 


About  halftvay  through  the  meal,  the  father  returned. 
When  he  saw  that  Sonny  was  eating, 

he  lost  his  temper. 
He  grabbed  the  bowl  of  ^up 

and  threw  it  in  the  boy's  face. 
He  said  angrily  to  his  wife,  ''Don't  you  know 

I'm  trying  to  make  something  out  of  this  boy!" 
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Sonny  went  outside. 

He  thought,  ''This  is  about  the  end  of  it. 

I  might  as  well  leave  home." 
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Sonny  walked  until  he  came  to  a  small  stream. 
He  laid  down,  tired  and  hungry. 
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While  he  was  asleep,  he  had  a  dream. 

In  his  dream  he  saw  people  walking  along  the  trail. 

They  were  carrying  octopuses. 

He  thought,  ''Well,  I  have  nothing  to  lose. 

I  might  just  as  well  follow  these  people." 
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&)nny  followed  the  people  into  the  hills. 
He  came  to  a  crystal-clear  lake. 
He  looked  down  into  the  lake  and  saw  some  houses. 
With  a  heavy  rock  to  weigh  him  down, 
he  dove  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
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The  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 

asked  him,  'Toung  man,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"My  father  wanted  me  to  be  a  great  himter, 

a  great  fisherman  and  great  in  everything  I  do,** 
said  Sonny. 

''But  I  think  I  might  have  spoiled  the  whole  thing 

by  my  behavior. 
I  don't  know  whether  I'll  ever  amount  to  anything." 
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The  chief  said  to  him,  "Look  at  the  wall. 
You  can  see  my  powers  up  there. 
Young  man,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  lesser  power. 
Then  I'm  going  to  send  you  home." 
He  gave  one  of  the  lesser  powers  to  Sonny 

and  said,  "Now,  you  be  on  your  way  home." 
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He  woke  up  from  his  dream,  right  back  where 

he  had  fallen  asleep. 
 19 
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In  the  meantime,  several  days  had  gone  by. 
Sonny's  parents  had  gone  from  village  to  village 

asking  about  their  son. 
But  nobody  had  seen  him. 
When  Sonny  returned, 

they  were  glad  t3  have  him  back. 
They  went  out  and  gave  him  a  royal  welcome. 
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Not  long  after  that,  a  whale  came  into  the  bay. 
All  the  great  fishermen  and  hunters 

got  in  their  canoes  and  went  after  the  whale. 
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Sonny  got  a  short  pole 

which  he  sharpened  at  one  end. 

He  called  his  little  brother  and  said, 

**Come  on,  Brother. 

We'll  go  and  get  that  whale." 
 23 
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They  got  into  a  small  canoe 

and  paddled  out  into  the  bay. 

Sonny  stopped  the  canoe. 

''Brother,  that  whale  is  going  to  come  up 
right  here,"  he  said. 

"We'll  wait  here  for  it." 
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So  they  waited  while  the  other  fishermen 

and  great  hunters  tried  to  get  the  whale. 
But  soon,  sure  enough, 

the  whale  came  right  alongside  of  the  boat. 
Sonny  took  his  stick  and  speared  the  whale 

in  a  vital  spot. 
He  killed  it  right  there, 

and  then  he  and  his  brother  towed  it  home. 
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The  story  goes  that  after  that. 

Sonny's  people  were  never  in  want. 

They  had  all  kinds  offish  and  game  to  eat, 
because  Sonny  had  gotten  his  power 
from  his  dream. 
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This  book  is  based  on  a  true  story  told  by 
Old  No  Coat  to  Francis  Bullshoe,  Sr. 

The  story  is  about  Middle  Person,  a 
Blackfeet  Indian  woman  in  her  early  twenties, 
and  the  buffalo  ride  on  which  she  went  with 
her  husband  and  other  Indian  hunters. 

Middle  Person  was  one  of  the  wives  of 
No  Coat,  a  great  hunter.  Many  years  ago 
Indian  chiefs  had  several  wives. 

This  hunt  took  place  south  of  the  Marias 
River  and  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  in  Montana, 
about  1850. 
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One  morning,  Middle  Person  got  out  of  bed 

and  ran  down  to  the  creek 

for  her  early  morning  swim. 
The  water  was  cool  and  fresh. 
The  sun  was  beginning  to  come  up 

and  the  morning  air  smelled  good. 
A  robin  was  sitting  on  a  tree  branch, 

sinking  a  happy  song. 
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Middle  Person  was  feeling  good, 

for  today  the  hunters  would  go  out  for  fresh  meat, 
2    It  would  be  dried  and  put  away  for  the  winter's  food. 
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The  scouts  who  had  been  out  looking  for  a  buffalo  herd 

had  just  returned  to  camp. 
They  were  ready  to  show  the  hunters 

where  the  buffalo  were  grazing. 
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A  ^  soon  as  the  horses  had  been  caught  and  bridled, 

the  men  started  on  their  way. 
Middle  Person  followed  on  her  horse. 
Her  husband,  No  Coat,  was  letting  her  ride 

along  with  him  on  the  buflFalo  hunt. 
Of  all  his  wives,  she  could  ride  horseback  the  best. 
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The  riders  rode  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
They  could  see  the  buffalo  grazing  in  the  distance, 
eating  the  long  grasb. 
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The  hunters  rode  through  the  trees  and  tall  grass 

until  they  were  close  to  the  bufTalo. 
They  started  shooting  arrows  at  them. 
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The  arrows  frightened  the  buffalo. 

The  buffalo  which  hadn't  been  shot  stampeded  away. 
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Middle  Person  got  off  her  horse 
to  help  butcher  the  animals. 

No  Coat  helped  her.tum  one  of  the  buflfalo 
so  she  could  skin  it. 
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Soon  she  felt  a  slight  movement  underneath  her. 
She  paid  no  attention. 
"The  bufTalo  mast  have  rolled  over  a  little," 
she  thought  to  herself. 
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Before  she  knew  what  was  happening, 

the  bufFalo  was  on  its  feet. 
"No  Coat,  No  Coatr  she  called. 
"Come  and  help  me!" 

No  Coat  turned  and  started  to  run  toward  the  buffalo, 
but  the  buffalo  turned  and  charged  him. 

No  Coat  turned  around  and  ran  for  his  life 
as  fast  as  he  could  go. 
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No  Coat  jumped  on  his  horse! 
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One  hunter,  who  saw  what  was  happening, 

called  out  to  the  others. 
They  quickly  jumped  on  their  horses'  backs 

'^nd  shouted  to  Middle  Person 

to  hang  on  tightly. 
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One  of  the  riders  headed  toward  the  buflfalo. 
The  buffalo  turned  and  charged  him. 
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The  hunters  didn't  want  to  shoot  the  buffalo 

for  fear  they  would  shoot  Middle  Person  instead. 

They  circled  the  buffalo 

to  keep  it  from  running  away 
with  Middle  Person  on  its  back. 

No  Coat  shouted,  "Hang  on  tight! 

Soon  the  buffalo  will  tire  from  its  wound." 
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Middle  Person  hoped  this  would  be  very  soon. 
Her  hands  and  arms  were  beginning  to  ache 

from  hanging  on. 
The  hot  sun  beat  down  on  her  and  the  buffalo. 
For  about  an  hour  she  sat  on  its  back, 

although  to  her  it  seemed  like  forever. 
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Suddenly  the  buffalo  fell! 

Immediately,  the  closest  hunter  grabbed  Middle  Person 

while  another  hunter  shot  the  animal. 
Everyone  was  relieved  that  Middle  Person  was  safe. 
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After  the  buflfalo  had  been  butchered 

and  the  meat  taken  back  to  camp, 

Middle  Person's  relatives  held  a  feast 

in  her  honor. 
Prayers  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  Great  Spirit 

for  a  successfiil  hunt  and  because  Middle  Person 

had  come  home  safely. 
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The  story  tells  how  a  rock  becomes  glass. 
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Long  ago,  I  was  a  rock  in  the  mountains. 
One  day  I  rolled  into  the  river. 
Then  I  was  far  from  the  mountains. 
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The  river  was  strong. 
It  pushed  me  over  and  over. 
Parts  of  me  were  chipped  away. 
Then  I  was  sand. 
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There  were  many  of  us  there. 
We  looked  aUke. 
We  were  part  of  sand. 
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Sometimes  snow  covered  us. 
Then  we  were  cold. 

When  the  snow  melted,  we  saw  the  sun. 
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One  day  we  heard  a  loud  noise. 
It  was  a  truck  and  a  tractor. 
The  tractor  had  a  big  shovel. 
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Then  we  were  in  the  truck. 

The  truck  went  fast. 

Some  of  my  friends  were  blown  away. 
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The  truck  stopped. 

The  truck  dumped  us  out  into  a  big  pile  of  sand. 
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A  man  came  with  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  shovel 
He  put  some  sand  into  his  wheelbarrow. 
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The  sand  was  crushed  in  a  machine. 
That  made  our  edges  smooth. 


The  fire  was  so  hot  we  melted  together  into  one  piece. 
Some  of  us  were  sheets. 
Some  of  us  were  sticks. 


The  people  put  blankets  between  the  sheets 
This  was  to  keep  the  sheets  from  breaking. 
Then  they  loaded  some  of  us  into  trucks. 
It  was  my  turn  to  go. 
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Some  of  us  went  to  where  they  make  windshields  for  cars. 
The  people  heated  the  sheets  again 
to  make  safety  glass  for  cars. 
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I  am  part  of  glass  now. 
But  you  can  hardly  see  me. 
Glass  makes  all  of  these  things. 
Can  you  think  of  more? 
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This  is  what  I  am. 
I  see  you,  but  you  cannot  see  me. 
Sometimes  you  look  at  me  and  see  yourself. 
I  am  a  mirror. 
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The  Man  Who  Loved  Shell  Money 
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l.ong  ago,  there  hved  a  hunter  in  the  IVagranl  pine  vvckkIs 
at  the  bat>e  of  the  Great  White  llicobad  Mount  ain. 

Ah  hough  he  followed  the  game 

and  fished  in  the  rivers  and  hikes, 

more  than  anything  else  he  loved  hai  (|ui  —  shell  money 


'rhen»  came  a  time  when  he  thought  of  nothing  hut  hai  qui 

l\v  would  steal  the  Up  jewels  of  women. 

He  would  steal  shell  money  and  would  snatch 

strings  of  shells  from  children's  necks. 
The  Kvil  One  dwelt  in  his  heart,  whispering  always. 

"Hai  (|ui,  more  hai  qui" 
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One  day  Duquakub,  the  great  elk, 

appeared  before  the  hunter 
'1  know  where  you  can  find  more  hai  qui  than  any  man 

in  your  villager  he  said. 
The  hunter  listened  eagerly. 
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"Gi^  to  the  top  of  the  mountain^'  said  Duquakub, 
"You  will  find  a  valley  cleft  out  of  the  rock 

and  a  lake  of  black,  black  water. 
On  the  shores  of  this  lake  lie  three  giant  rocks. 
One  is  shaped  like  a  salmon,  one  like  the  camas  root 

and  one  like  me,  an  elk. 
Beneath  the  elk  s  head,  dig. 
^'ou  will  find  great,  shining  strings  of  hai  qui. 
WTien  you  have  it, 

show  your  thanks  to  the  Changer 

by  placing  one  string  on  each  of  the  rocks.*' 


"1  will  be  rich!"  cried  the  hunter. 

"Men  shall  call  me  TVee  —  Chief —  (ireal  One!" 

He  bade  farewell  to  the  elk. 

He  went  back  to  his  lodge,  seized  his  elk-horn  pick 
and  set  forth  U  /ard  Mount  Hicobad. 


The  hunter  climbed  through  the  dense  forest 

toward  the  mighty  n  cks  where  the  snow  b  gins. 
It  was  bitter  cold. 

That  night  he  dreamed  that  strings  of  hai  (|ui 

were  choking  him  about  his  neck. 
But  still  he  wanted  more  hai  qui. 
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The  hunter  was  up  before  the  sun. 
Just  as  dawn  glowed  rosy  over  the  snow, 

he  reached  the  moimtain  top. 
There  before  him,  as  Duquakub  had  said, 

was  the  lake  of  black  water. 
And  rising  from  it  were  the  giant  rocks  of  the  salmon, 

tbe  elk  and  the  camas  root. 
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Seizing  his  pick,  the  hunter  began  at  once 
to  dig  at  the  foot  of  the  elk-^hap^  rock. 

All  day  long  he  worked,  digging  eagerly. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  he  came  upon  the  treasure 
great  heaps  of  glittering  hai  qui. 
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His  eyes  glowed  like  fire. 

From  his  lips  came  word  songs  like  the  laughter 
of  the  loon. 

He  dug  his  hands  deep  into  the  shining  shells 

and  slipped  the  strings  over  his  neck  and  arms. 

He  did  not  think  of  the  Changer 
and  oflFered  no  thanks. 

Instead,  clutching  the  hai  qui  tightly  to  his  bosom, 
he  started  down  the  mountain. 
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Then  the  otters  uttered  a  strange,  sad  cry 
and  dove  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

The  thunder  monster  went  CRAAASH  and  WHOOOOOO 
across  the  sky. 

The  wind  began  to  howl  and  shriek, 

and  snow  swirled  fiercely  down  on  the  hunter. 

The  storm  increased. 

The  might  of  the  moimtain  formed  voice^  which  shrieked, 
"Hai  qui,  hai  qui,  nai  qui ... 
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The  hunter  tried  to  please  the  evil  forces. 
He  groaned  as  he  cast  his  precious  strings  away, 
one  by  one. 

It  was  as  though  he  gave  up  a  part  of  his  very  self 
When  h^  had  flung  the  last  one  from  him, 

he  fell  to  the  ground  exhausted, 

his  eyelids  closed  in  sleep. 
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When  the  hunter  awoke,  the  sun  was  shining. 
All  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  before. 
Yet,  somehow  it  was  different. 
His  hair  himg  as  white  as  the  snow  of  Mount  Tkcobad. 
He  was  hungry  and  stiflF,  but  he  thought  no  more 
of  hai  qui. 

In  his  heart  was  a  calm  peace,  like  the  calmness 
of  the  mountain,  msyestic  and  serene. 
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He  started  slowly  down  the  mountain. 
After  a  long  while,  he  came  to  a  lodge. 
An  old,  white-haired  woman  sat  in  front  of  it. 
He  did  not  know  her  and  passed  by. 
But  she  called  him  back. 
Lo,  it  was  his  own  wife  and  his  own  lodge. 
Not  two  short  nights,  but  many,  many  years  had  passed 
since  he  had  left  her. 
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From  then  on  the  old  man  sat  at  his  lodge  door 

and  gave  friendly  greeting  to  all. 
lb  those  in  need  he  gave  hai  qui, 

and  to  those  in  trouble  he  gave  good  counsel. 
And  there  he  lived,  pleased  in  his  heart, 

in  the  wisdom  and  peace  he  had  learned 

from  the  Great  White  Ikrobad. 
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The  following  story.  Old  Man  Napi^ 
is  based  on  a  legend  told  over  and  over 
by  many  of  our  Blackfeet  Indian  people 
about  the  ci-eation  of  the  world. 
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The  father  of  Old  Man  Napi  was  the  Sun. 
His  mother  was  the  Moon. 
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Old  Man  Napi  began  making  the  world. 
He  began  in  the  South. 
He  made  the  moimtains. 
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Old  Man  Napi  walked  north. 
He  made  the  prairies. 
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Old  Man  Napi  made  other  things  as  he  traveled  north. 
.514  '  515 
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Old  Man  Napi  made  the  rivers  and  streams. 
He  made  the  lakes. 
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Old  Man  Napi  carried  rocks  with  him. 
He  made  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills. 
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Old  Man  Napi  kept  traveling  north. 
He  oivered  the  plains  with  grass. 
He  made  all  kinds  of  roots. 
He  made  all  kinds  of  trees. 
He  made  all  kinds  of  berries. 
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Old  Man  Napi  made  animals. 

He  made  animals  that  live  under  the  ground. 

He  made  animals  on  the  prairie. 
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He  made  animals  that  live  in  the  forest. 
He  arranged  the  world  as  it  was 
before  the  coming  of  the  people. 
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One  day,  Old  Man  Napi  decided  he  would  create 
a  woman  and  a  child. 
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The  ^voman  and  child  walked  down  to  the  river 

with  Old  Man  Napi. 
The  woman  and  child  did  not  know  how  to  do  anything. 
Old  Man  Napi  pointed  to  the  river. 
He  told  them  there  would  be  fish  for  them  to  eat. 
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The  animals  would  also  be  their  food. 

"You  need  not  fear  to  eat  their  flesh,"  he  said. 

"The  birds  that  fly  have  been  made  for  you." 
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The  woman  and  child  learned  about  roots. 
They  learned  about  berries. 
They  learned  about  wild  vegetables. 
They  learned  they  could  eat  these  things. 
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The  woman  and  child  walked  over  the  prairies. 

They  walked  through  the  forests. 

They  went  across  rivers  and  swamps. 

They  learned  about  different  kinds  of  things  on  the  earth. 
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Old  Man  Napi  told  the  people  how  to  get  spirit  power. 
"Go  away  by  yourself  and  go  to  sleep. 
Something  will  come  to  you  in  a  dream  that  will  help  you. 
It  might  be  an  animal. 
It  might  be  a  bird. 
It  might  be  an  object. 
Whatever  is  told  to  yqu,  you  must  do." 
That  is  how  the  first  Indian  people  got  along  in  the  world  - 
by  the  pow^r  given  to  them  in  their  dreams. 
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Old  Man  Napi  created  many  men  and  women. 
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He  made  images  of  buffalo  out  of  clay. 
The  buffalo  images  stood  up. 
Old  Man  Napi  made  signs  to  the  buffalo, 
and  they  started  to  run. 
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Old  Man  Napi  said  to  the  people, 
"Those  buffalo  are  your  food. 
Every  part  of  them  you  will  be  able  to  use 
in  your  life." 
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Old  Man  Napi  went  high  up  on  Chief  Mountain. 
He  gazed  down  at  the  earth. 
He  was  very  pleased. 


Old  Man  Napi  told  his  people, 

"You  have  everything  you  now  need. 
Nature  will  provide  shelter  and  food. 
Many  more  Indian  people  will  be  born 

to  live  on  this  land. 
You  must  live  as  one  large  family. 
Be  good  and  take  care  of  each  other." 


Old  Man  Napi  said,  "Our  Great  Maker  has  a  plan 

for  all  of  you. 
Respect  what  he  has  sent  me  to  create  for  you. 
Give  many  thanks  to  him  for  everything  you  have 

and  everything  you  will  get." 
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"SoMu»(lay  ut  her  people  will  come  to  your  hmd. 
You  'V  ill  not  want  to  live  as  they  do. 
Rut  in  time,  you  will  add  many  of  the  new  ways 
to  the  old  ways  of  living" 
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Old  Man  Napi  said.  "I  must  go  now,  my  Blackfeet  people. 
I  will  never  die. 
I  will  always  take  care  of  you. 
Someday  I  will  return. 
Always  give  thanks  to  the  Great  Maker 
in  many,  many  w^ays" 
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Old  Man  Napi  turned  toward  the  West, 

disappearing  in  the  Rockv  Mountains.  ^ 
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hckI  Hanre  Prttf^ram  Shr-  htc  jv<  d  h^  r  H  A  fr^to  N'Mtchrrf. 
Miinf«naC  ^4|ej^e  aF>d  her  V!  A  ifM^ho  .if  jrni  from  Arizon.t 
Sfrtfe  {*n!%'er?^ftv  She  ha:<  fivi  rhddren 
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Mrii  Kenn(>rly\  Mrn  T\if««'y,  Mr«  Marreau.  atid  Mn^  Old 
iVf  K«m  are  th*-  duuf^hteri^  of  I.dhan  and  Franctn  Buiii^huc 
They  wvrv  raf^^Mi  on  a  ramh  near  HadgfT  4  reek  in  the 
HtackfeH  ReHervatfun  rountryK^ide 

Afffcair women hadHtmihtreducalfunalbackgraundH  Thev 
attended  Mad  Flume  School  fa  one  nmnk  rural  i^htHdi,  the 
RIat  kfeet  Indian  Hoarding  Sch<Kd.  Hnd  fill  but  Mn»  T^twy 
attended  Flandreau  Indian  Sch«Hd  in  South  flakota  Thev 
til  graduated  (mm  HrowninR  If i^ch  Sihwd  At  the  prc^Hetit 
f  ifiu  fht  four  women  ale  feaihin^  in  the  HlaekfefM  rnhhr 
Sihu.il  S\»«fefo  ifi  Kr<»wnin>r.  Montana 


MKLVIN  TAILFEATHKRS 

Mr  1>(t!feaih£*m  in  m  ««e!f  laufrht  artist  whf>  hftN  hved  on  f  h*- 
Rfffrkff^  Re?^rv«tifm      hi*  life  llt*s  ^ffftdm^^ther  wnv  :i 
HUi  kfeet  fuedicirt^  w^tntan  Mr  TJiilfeiif  her?^  pvt  if^r^  r.>  d*. 
pt  n  and  mk  sketchi-^  of  Bl^ckfi^t  life  although  he 
imu*^  work;^  wilh  cpranrn:  fij^rine^. 
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T\\\'  IMDIAN  KKADINC,  SKRIES; 
Sttiru'sand  Ia'^'i'ikIs  of  the  Northwrst 

The  Turtle  Who  Went  to  War 

(..  vt'I  III  liook  IH 

A  Siciux  Sfeirv 

\-  1.»IH  h\  I  ivitijj  Per  r  \ 

liiu^tr;||«'(l  hv  V't'Ufur  * 

.1  fM-pli  { 'iihurii,  J  hfci  t.ir 

f'.K  ifii  Ni»rthw»'s{  !ndi;in  Prof^'rain 

Niirihvv.-^t  Ri  ^iunal  Kdui  athinal  L  ili^it.itorv 
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This  Sioux  story  tells  how  once,  long  ago, 
the  Ihrtles  decided  to  go  on  a  warpath 
against  the  Indians.  The  Indians  had  been 
greedy  and  had  killed  too  many  Hirtles  to 
eat,  which  made  the  Hirtle  chief  very  angry. 
So,  the  lUrtles  went  on  a  warpath  and 
killed  the  Indian  chief. 
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There  once  was  a  large  camp  of  Water  Turtles. 
One  day,  the  chief  of  the  Turtles 

sent  around  the  pipe 

to  all  the  friendly  tribes  - 

the  Grasshoppers,  Butterflies,  Frogs, 

Snakes  and  Rabbits. 
The  chiefs  smoked  the  pipe. 
Then  they  sent  their  young  men 

to  the  Turtle  chief,  who  spoke  to  them. 
"There  are  many  Indians  camped  nearby, "  he  said. 
"Let's  go  on  the  warpath  and  kill  their  chier 
They  all  said  they  would  go  on  the  warpath. 
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The  warriors  walked 

around  the  inside  of  the  camp  circle 

and  went  out  the  opening  to  the  east. 
1'hen*they  walked  around  the  outside  of  the  camp 

and  started  off,  carrying  their  war  honnets 

and  w  ar  clothes. 
They  walked  all  night. 
Just  before  the  sun  came  up, 

they  reached  the  Indian  camp. 
The  warriors  attacked. 
The  Turtle  chief  went 

into  the  Indian  chiefs  lodge. 
The  Turtle  took  the  Indian  by  the  throat 

and  choked  him  until  he  was  d  .d. 
He  bit  off  the  scalp 

and  slipped  under  the  dead  chiefs  bed. 
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l.ater  that  morning, 

the  Indians  found  their  dead  chief. 
A  crier  went  through  the  camp, 

telling  the  people  to  watch  out  for  enemies. 
Later,  someone  moved  the  chiefs  bed 

and  saw  a  spot  of  fresh  earth  under  it. 
Pushing  a  stick  into  the  earth, 

he  felt  the  Turtle. 
Then  the  Indians  knew  that  the  Turtle 

had  killed  their  chief. 
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The  people  wondered  what  they  should  do 

with  the  Turtle. 
Tut  him  in  the  fire,"  said  one  man. 

"No,"  said  another,  "we  can't  burn  him. 
His  shell  is  too  hard. 
Let  s  hang  him." 

"No,  let's  cut  off  his  head,"  said  another. 

"No,"  said  a  fourth  man,  "let's  drown  him." 
Everyone  thought  that  was  the  best  way 
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The  next  afternoon,  the  Indians  took  the  Turtle 

to  a  pond. 
A  crowd  of  people  followed, 

for  they  wanted  to  see  him  killed. 
A  man  was  chosen  to  drown  the  Turtle. 
The  man  was  painted  with  war  paint. 
Carrying  the  Turtle,  he  waded  out  to  the  center 

of  the  pond. 
The  Turtle  shook  and  acted 

like  he  was  very  frightened. 
But  as  the  man  started  to  put  him  into  the  water, 

the  Turtle  turned  his  head  and  bit  him! 
The  man  jumped  and  fell  into  the  water. 
The  Turtle  drowned  the  Indian 

and  bit  off  his  scalp. 


When  the  man  didn  t  come  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
the  people  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

They  were  afraid  to  go  into  the  water, 
so  thev  left. 

The  Turtle  stayed  in  the  pond  until  night  came. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  Indian  camp 

and  hunted  until  he  found  the  chiefs  scalp. 


The  Turtle  was  glad  that  he  had  taken 

the  two  scalps  by  himself. 
He  started  home. 
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eJEROME  FOURSTAR 


Jemme  Pourslar  i»  an  A^iniboine  Indian  who  was  bum  and 
raided  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  m  Montana  He 
attended  eletrentary  ticlKiol  in  Frazer,  McHtitana.  and  re- 
ceived hm  CrE  J>.  fm'^n  Gla^^w  High  School.  He  «erved  in 
the  Montana  National  Guard  and  for  many  ycarH  work^  as 
a  carpenter  ami  aupervtsor  ofelectncal,  plumbing  and  con- 
Btruction  work.  After  taksnft  college  coursework  in  bilinioiai 
education,  he  served  em  a  bilingual  teacher  at  Wolf  Point 
(Montana^  High  Schooi.  For  the  pa»t  five  years  he  has 
taught  Indian  culture  and  religion  in  tt^  Wolf  Point  public 
Nchooh .  He  has  served  an  a  cultural  and  spiritual  leader  for 
both  on  reaervation  and  urban  Indian  groups  and  for  Morn- 
ing Star.  Inc  .  which  traina  rehabilitated  alcoholics.  He  alj«i 
taught  youth  and  Nerved  aa  a  spiritual  and  cultural  l#*a<^r 
at  an  ecumenical  confer -net*  of  medicine  men  in  Moriey, 
Alberta,  and  each  summer  he  is  director  of  a  youth  camp 
in  BilhngH. 


Kunice  Birthmark  is  a  Sioux  Indian  who  was  raised  on  the 
Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana.  She  spends  much 
of  her  time  teaching  Indian  singing,  dancing  and  culture, 
and  serves  cm  the  Plains  Area  Curriculum  Developmeni 
C.*ommittee  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  Indian  Program  For 
thrte  years  she  also  worked  as  a  bilingual  teacher  in 
Bnickton  Public  Schcml,  in  Poplar.  Montana 


Lavtna  P€*rr>,  who  told  the  stor\-  Thf  T\jrth-  Wh*  Went  ftr  Wan 
IS  a  SinuK  Indian  She  h^m  livc»d  mo^^t  of  her  life  on  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Rc^  rvation  in  Montana  and  spends  much  of 
h**r  timt'  s^-wing  nmi  htnidm^t  Shf  ts  married  and  lives  in 
Poplar 


EUNICE  BIRTHMARK 


LAVINA  PERRY 
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It  was  said  by  the  elders  of  the  Salish  THbe 
that  the  Coyote  stories  are  to  be  told  only 
m  the  wmter  months.  The  Snake  would  get  you 
if  you  should  tell  these  stories  any  other  time 
of  the  year. 
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It's  snowing. 

The  wind  is  blowing. 

It's  cold  outside,  but  the  fire  makes  us  warm. 
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Our  YaYa  will  teli  us  about  Coyote. 
YaYa  will  tell  us  about  the  old  place 

where  she  lived  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
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"There  was  a  big  mountain  down  by  the  old  place," 
she  said. 

"Something  terrible  lived  by  this  mountain. 
It  was  an  old,  mean  mountain  sheep 

with  big,  sharp  horns  and  big,  ugly  eyes." 
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'This  old  mountain  sheep  was  so  mean 

he  wouldn't  let  anyone  go  by  his  mountain. 
He  would  stomp  the  groimd  with  his  terrible  hoofs. 
He  would  puff  and  snort  with  his  terrible  nose. 
He  would  fight  and  hit  with  his  terrible  horns.'' 
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"One  day  Coyote  was  going  by  the  mountain. 

He  had  walked  a  long  way. 

He  was  tired  and  hungry. 

The  warm  sun  made  him  sleepy. 

He  wasn't  watching  carefiilly" 
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"Suddenly,  Coyote  heard  a  terrible  snorting. 
Big  clouds  of  dust  came  from  the  terrible  pawing. 
The  old,  mean  mountain  sheep  shouted  to  Coyote, 

'Now  I'm  going  to  fight  you! 
Now  I'm  going  to  kill  you! 

I'm  going  to  kill  you  with  my  big,  sharp  horns!'  " 
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"Coyote  could  not  get  by  the  old,  mean  mountain  sheep. 

Coyote  looked  all  around. 

There  were  the  bones  of  many  animals 

the  mountain  sheep  had  killed. 
Coyote  wanted  to  get  rid 

of  the  mean,  old  mountain  sheep. 
Then,  all  the  animals  and  people  could  go  by  safely." 
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"The  mountain  sheep  was  very  strong. 
But  Coyote  v/as  full  of  tricks. 
'Show  me  how  strong  you  are,'  Coyote  said. 
'Can  you  knock  down  this  big  pine  tree?' " 


'The  mountain  sheep  wanted  to  scare  Coyote. 
He  wanted  to  show  Coyote  how  strong  he  was. 
He  pawed  the  ground  with  his  terrible  hoofs. 
He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  and  hit  the  pine  tree 
with  his  terrible  horns." 
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"That  big  pine  tree  did  not  fall  down. 

The  big  pine  tree  did  not  bend  over. 

The  very  sharp  horns  went  right  through 

the  big  pine  tree. 
That  old,  mean  mountain  sheep 

was  stuck  in  the  pine  tree. 
He  snorted  and  pulled, 

but  he  could  not  get  loose  .'^ 
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"Coyote  took  out  his  flint  knife 

and  killed  that  old,  mean  mountain  sheep. 
He  cut  away  the  head  and  left  the  sharp  horns 

in  the  tree. 
From  then  on,  all  the  animals  and  people 

could  go  by  safely. 
Coyote  left  the  horns  in  the  tree 

for  people  to  see  when  they  went  by. 
He  said  that  after  that  day,  the  big  pine  tree 

would  be  a  Medicine  T>ee  for  the  people." 


YaYa  also  said  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
the  people  would  hang  necklaces  or  beads 
or  little  things  on  the  tree. 

Then  they  would  pray  for  good  things. 

The  Man  Who  Sits  On  Tbp  would  always  hear. 
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Mayl  when  the  snow  is  gone  from  the  mountain, 

YaYa  will  take  us  with  her  to  the  old  place. 
We  will  help  her  dig  roots. 
We  will  hang  a  scarf  on  the  Medicine  Utee, 
We  will  pray  for  good  things. 
The  Man  Who  Sits  On  Tbp  will  always  hear. 


JOHNNY  ARLEE 

Johnny  Arlee  was  barn  in  St.  Ignatuts.  Montana,  an  i\w 
Flathead  Indian  Reservatian.  and  raiJH*d  by  his  great- 
grandparents  in  Arlce.  He  attendeii  tht*  Villa  l^rsuhm* 
Aeademy  and  Chemawa  Indian  School  and  nerved  in  tht^ 
IT  S.  Army  for  almost  five  years.  In  1971  he  was  asked  to 
serve  as  Flathead  cultural  advisor  in  the  production  of  the 
movie  Jervmiah  Johnson  and  also  played  a  small  role  in  the 
film.  In  1972  he  began  to  teach  young  people  drumming  and 
stngtng  and  lectured  on  Indian  culture  in  the  puhl  ic  schooU 
He  also  began  to  take  an  active  rote  as  a  prayer  leader  at 
wakes  and  funerals,  and  friends  and  neighbors  began  to  ask 
him  for  social  and  spiritual  advice  In  1974  the  tribe  hired 
him  as  a  coi^ultant  to  represent  the  Confederated  Tribes 
and  to  continue  working  with  young  people  and  helping  at 
wakes.  In  1975  he  was  af^inted  to  dinect  a  tritally  funded 
culture  |m)gram  which  was  desigmd  to  record  and  gather 
historical,  cultural  and  linguistic  information  about  the 
Salish  and  Pen  d'Oretlle  tribes  and  to  develop  materials  for 
education  and  infonruit tonal  iise»  He  ih  manned  and  h  is 
four  children. 
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Biloklets  available  in  the  Level  III  sequence  are  IbWd  below.  Numbers  refer  to  the  planned  sequence  of  li 
m  the  Thai  hern  Manual  Materials  developed  by  these  tribes  and  others  in  the  Northwest  are  included 
the  I^vein  I  and  II  s^^quencen 


1  Story  of  the  SMmns 

The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon 

2  The  Begmmng  of  the  Earth 
The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon 

3  The  Biacktail  Dance 
Blackfeet  Tribe 

4  How  Marten  Cfot  His  Spots 
Kootenai  Cultural  Committee  of 
The  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  TVibes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation 

h^st  in  the  Fog 
Jamestown-CIallam  Tribe 

6  H(ni  to  Be  a  Friend 

Thf  Confederated  TVibes  of  the 
Warm  Spnngs  Reservation  of  Oregon 

7  H(ftv  the  Morning  and  Ei^ning  Stars 
Vame  Ut  Be 

Assiniboine  and  Sioux  TVibes  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Reservation 

H  Raccoon  a  Black  Eyes  and  Ringed  Tbii 
Shoshone-Bannock  TVibes  of  the 
Fort  Hall  Reservation 

9  (\fyate  and  Old  Lady 
Hhoshone- Bannock  Tribes  of  the 
Fort  Hall  Reservation 

luCoynieandThmt 

Kootenai  Cultural  Committee  of 
The  Confederated  Salish  and 
K<Hitenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Resi-rvation 


1 1  How  the  hfilky  Way  Got  into  the  Skv 
The  Confederated  TVibes  of  the 
Warm  Spring  Reservation  of  Ort^gun 

1 2  Inkdomi  and  the  Buffalo 
Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the 
Fort  Pck  Reservation 

1 3  Medicine  Horse 
Shoshone-Bannock  TVibes  of  the 
^  ort  Hall  Reservation 

14  The  Good  Hunter  and  Fisherman 
Jamestown-Clallam  Tribe 

1 5  The  Wild  Buffalo  Ride 
Blackfeet  Tribe 

161  Am  a  Rock 

Crow  Tribal  Historical  and  Cultural 
Commission 

1 7  The  Man  Who  Loi  i^d  Shell  Money 
Skokomtsh  TVibe 

iSOldManl^api 
Blackfeet  Tribe 

1 9  The  Thrtle  Who  Went  to  War 
Assiniboine  and  Sioux  TVibes  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Reservation 

20  Coyote  and  the  Mean  Mountain  Sheep 
Salish  Cultural  Committee  of 

The  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  TVibes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation 


For  Sole  Superintendent  of  DociBixents 


